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ABSTRACT 

... t Historically Black Colleges and Universities (HBCUs) 
stand as important resources for the Network on Aging. Because of the 
HBCUs unique relationship with the minority community, they can 
enhance the Network's ability to reach the under-served, older 
minority population. This Guide arose from recommendations for 
collaboration between the Network on Aging and HBCUs. The National 
Association of Area Agencies on Aging (NAAAA) reviewed suggestions 
made by directors of Area Agencies on Aging and faculty members of 

«<! on minority related policy recommendations developed 

to llll'Z H FeSU g iT de UrgetS StaU and Area A ^ Personnel 
to help them develop collaborative relationships with HBCUs. The 
Guide summarizes the functions of State and Area Agencies and also 
offers guidelines for joint ventures in each functional area. The 
second portion of the Guide matches the major areas of responsibility 
assumed by the State and Area Agencies along with the potential 
resources of the HBCUs available for agency needs. Not comprehensive 
in its treatment, the Guide should be used as a framework for 
developing relationships tailored to the needs of the community. 

Innnnd a H B e rUc am ? leS ° f " llab0rativ e efforts between the Network on 
Aging and HBCUs . An appendix provides a directory of HBCUs. (RJM) 
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COLLABORATION WITH HBCUS « A GUIDE FOR THE NETWORK ON AGING 



I. Introduction and Background 

A, The Purpose of This Guide 

Thi« Guide is based upon recommendations for collaboration between the 
network on aging and the Historically Black Colleges and Universities (HBCUs). 
It was developed from suggestions solicited from directors of Area Agencies on 
Aging and from faculty members of HBCUs. The National Association of Area 
Agencies on Aging (NAAAA), reviewed these suggestions in the context of 
minority related pol icy recommendat ions developed at the Administration on 
Aging regional conferences held in the spring of 1985. The resulting Guide is 
designed to assist State and Area Agency personnel to develop collaborative 
relationships with HBCUs. 

The Guide summarizes the functions of State and Area Agencies and offers 
guidelines for joint ventures in each functional area. In addition, "Best 
Practice Examples and Ideas" provide the reader with specific examples of 
collaborative efforts between the network on aging and HBCUs. 

NAAAA is committed to the strengthening of joint ventures between the 
aging network and HBCUs. It is hoped that this document will provide a 
framework with which to begin or expand a mutually beneficial working 
relationship. 
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B. . Summary , of HBCU b Initiative 

This Guide ;s a result of a project funded by the Administration on Aging 
(AoA) entitledi Strengthening Collaboration Between the Aging Network and the 
Minority Community Emphasizing HBCUs J 1 The major goal of the project is to 
strengthen communication and working relationships between the aging network 
and the HBCUs. The initiative demonstrates effective methods of knowledge 
transfer between the network and minority academic institutions representing 
aging interests. Specific goals to be reached through project implementation 
include: 

1. Improvement of communication and working relationships between 
HBCUs and the aging network. 

2. Improvement of employment opportunities in the network for 
minority students and graduates of HBCUs. 

3. The dissemination and utilization of project findings to State 
and Area Agencies, minority service provider networks, HBCUs, 
and other aging network organizations. 

The major products and results stemming from these objectives are: 

a. The HBCU Faculty Development hist jtute on Aging . The 
Institute was conducted by represent at ives from the 
NAAAA, National Association of State Units on Aging 
(NASUA), and Area Agencies on Aging on February 1 1 — 13* 
1986 in Atlanta, Georgia* The Institute served to enhance 
the capabilities of gerontology faculty at selected HBCUs 
to work with the network on aging and to serve as a 
technical resource to the aging network 
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b. A JP la cement Guide . AQ.-Efpp . loyfflcnt Opportun-it ies 1? the Aging 
Network . Developed and disseminated to all HBCUs in an 
effort to clarify career opportunities in the field of 
aging and encourage the placement of qualified 
minority professionals in the network, 

b. This Guide to collaboration with HBCUs. 

C . The Nat j ona 1 Network ^on .ftg j ng 

The National Network on Aging is a comprehensive system of organizations 
and individuals working together to improve the lives of older persons. The 
Older Americans Act, signed into law by President Lyndon B. Johnson in 1965 f 
established the Administration on Aging and assured the nation's commitment to 
the health, economic, and social well besng of America's elderly. 

The network has since evolved into a set of complex state and loca! 
political and administrative structures with ma jo** responsibilities in the 
areas of advocacy for the aged; pooling and coordinating funds beyond those 
granted by the federal government under the Older Americans Act; and 
developing community-based service delivery systems. 

The administrative core of the network on aging includes the 
Administration on Aging and ten AoA regional offices at the federal level, 57 
State Units on Aging, and 660 Area Agencies on Aging at the local level. Each 
level of this network has different roles and responsibilities which directly 
or indirectly impact on the delivery of services to the older population. 

S i nee the network was f i rst estab 1 i shed, Area Agenc i es have been 
developing linkages with public and private sector organizations that have an 
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interest in enhancing independence and community support for the elderly* 
Increasingly, the network is becoming involved in programs, model projects, 
and for-profit ventures that join them with other non-profit organizations, 
businesses, and educational institutions. 

Commissioner ,on Aging Carol Fraser Fisk has recently reinforced the 
importance of "system building 11 to our network. Although many of the State 
and Area Agencies have not only survived, but flourished through system 
building over the past ten years, there are numerous other possibilities for 
cultivating productive linkages. The network of Historically Black Colleges 
and Universities is considered to be one component of our "ideal system". 
D» Responding to AoA Goals 

In 1981, President Reagan issued an Executive Order directing Federal 
Agencies to implement policies and programs designed to achieve "significant 
increases in the participation of Historically Black Colleges and Universities 
in federally sponsored programs." In 1982, the Administration on Aging 
reaffirmed their commitment to help strengthen HBCUs and has continued to 
encourage the continuation and the growth of gerontology education and 
training programs at HBCUs through grant awards and by supporting the 
establishment of a consortium of HBCU gerontology programs: The Association 
for Gerontology and Human Development ( AGHD ). 

The network on aging has long been aware of the low participation rate of 
minorities in federally funded programs and services for the elderly. The 
minority older populat ion— B 1 acks, Hispanics, Asian-Americans— is one of the 
fastest growing segments of the elderly population. Black elderly, 
particularly, experience a greater frequency of illness and are less 
financially secure than their non-minority counterparts. They have a greater 



need for the services of professionals trained in gerontology to respond to 
the economic, social, and health problems they encounter. HBCUs have 
traditionally trained a high proportion of these Black professionals. 

The implementation of the current project facilitates linkages between the 
aging and the HBCU networks and supports the AoA objective to increase 
participation of HBCUs in programs of the National Network on Aging. 
The benefit, ultimately, will be to the older minority population 
participating in federally funded Title III programs and services. 
E. The Role of HBCUs in Relation to Network on Aging 

The Historically Black Colleges and Universities (HBCU) network has, more 
and more in recent years, been involved in the establishment of gerontology 
programs and courses in aging and related fields. Since the Executive Order 
in 1981, HBCUs have been increasingly integrated into the aging network. The 
HBCUs play a critical role in preparing future professionals to enter the 
field of aging, not only in the areas of planning, administration, and direct 
service to the elderly, but. also in legislative and policy making positions. 
In addition to students, HBCU professors and administrators in various 
professional disciplines, provide local and national expertise on minority 
community involvement. 

The combined factors of an increasing older minority population and 
growing numbers of HBCU graduates and alumni entering into legal and political 
arenas could have great impact upon future policy directions concerning 
minority targeting issues. Several examples of successful collaboration 
strongly suggest that the network on ag ing w i 1 1 benefit by strengthening 
relationships with HBCUs and the minority community. Such collaboration 
should further encourage the development of creative and productive 
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partnerships and provide important support to the network in their role as 

advocates. 

F . Guide Format 

Section II of the Guide matches the major areas of responsibility assumed 
by the State and Area Agencies with the potential resources of the HBCU that 
could be used to meet agency needs. The Guide is not meant to be exhaustive, 
but should be used as a framework for developing relationships tailored to the 
needs of the community. 

The functional areas of State and Area Agencies imply many similar 
responsibilities and activities at the state and local levels respectively. 
These functions! Administration and Monitoring, Service Systems Development, 
Services Development, Advocacy, Planning and Coordination, are defined in 
general terms. Figures l-V are used to illustrate the concept of "matching 11 
needs and resources. 

It should be noted that the responsibilities and activities of State and 
Area Agencies may overlap. As an example, service systems development and 
planning often involve the same staff persons-. It should be. noted 
however, that the scope of the planning and development differ, between the 
state and local levels. Area Agencies are concerned with their local Planning 
and Service Area (PSA) and State Units deal with the development of state-wide 
service systems. There are also variations among states, although all 
agencies have the same federal mandates. 

The resources of the HBCU also cut across functional areas. In 
categorizing the matching resources, therefore, determinations were made as to 
the most appropriate area for linkages to occur. HBCU research skills, for 
example, may be applied to any activity of planning and program development. 
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State and Area Agencies should, of course, make their own determinations 
based on individual agency needs and available resources, using the 
suggestions offered here as a springboard for col laborat ion. Specific 
examples in the "Best Practice 11 sections, will help to clarify successful 
matches. These Best Practice examples or ideas were submitted to NAAAA by the 
State and Area Agencies as referenced. The agencies, can be contacted for 
detai led informat ion. 

Each of the functional areas listed above requires a complementary, though 
in some cases, different expertise and approach. As mentioned earlier, though 
many tasks overlap, the diverse functions of an agency often require a variety 
of resources in order to manage the numerous responsibilities. Because the 
placement of a student intern might respond to a wide range of needs, 
particularly in a small agency, this important "human resource" is recognized 
a number of times in the section that follows, as well as in a separate 
section (ll-C) entitled "Student Intern Placement". 

The Appendix section includes a listing of all HBCUs with the appropriate 
contact person in gerontology, social sciences, health, or related discipline. 
Although not all HBCUs have established gerontology programs, a State Unit or 
Area Agency can still benefit from col laborat ions involving intern placements, 
research studies, or program development. In addition to the mutual benefits 
derived from such ventures, internship placement may inspire new career 
options for students who were previously unfamiliar with the field of aging, 
and stimulate the development of gerontology programs at HBCUs that do not 
currently have such a program. 
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II. Guidelines For Collaboration 

A : How To 3eg»n 

The first step towards collaboration is to facilitate dialogue between the 
State or Area Agency and HBCU representatives. Contacting the chairperson of 
the Gerontology program to arrange a meeting is encouraged. Common goals, as 
well as short term objectives, should be identified in the first meetings. 
Both the aging network and the minority academic institutions must agree on 
the c erriding priority* The need to increase participation in, and access 
to, Title 111 programs and services to the most economically and socially 
needy. That priority is a starting point for discussions that can bring 
together the ideas of the researchers, the academicians, the administrators, 
the planners, and the advocates. 

There are numerous avenues for collaborative efforts with the academic 
community. The suggestions given here are guidelines, allowing for 
flexibility contingent upon agency needs and available HBCU resources. The 
most important consideration is open and continued communication throughout 
the process so that a "two-way" creative relationship is established. If the 
work, the effort, and the expertise are shared, then the benefits will be 
realized not only by the HBCUs and the network on aging, but, most 
importantly, by the elderly minority community. 
B, Match mg Ac tiviti es to Resources 

The five functional areas of State and Area Agencies that are described in 

this section are* 

o Administration and Monitoring (Figure I) 
o Service Systems Development (Figure II) 

o Services Development (Figure III) 

o Advocacy (Figure IV) 

o Planning and Coordination (Figure V) 
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Figure I 



ADMINISTRATION AND MONITORING 



State and Area Agency 
Act i vit ies 



HBCUas a Resource 



t State and Area plan : 
i development 



; Faculty/Staff assistance in : 

->i development of needs : 

: assessment tools and program x 

x plans : 



x Staff development and training a£- 



: Continuing Education Programs: 
for State Unit and Area Agency x 
t staff ; 



x Administration of Older 
x Americans Act activities : 



x Development of funding t 
: formulas : 




Internship Placement to assist; 
in administrative tasks and : 
responsibilities including x 
analysis of demographic data, : 
internal auditing and account-: 
ing procedures : 



t Administration of public and : 
x private resouces t{~ 



x Participation in the devel-i 



t opment of RFP 's, 
-)t ment process , 
x proposal review 



announce- 
and/or 



x Monitoring and evaluating 
: contracted activities of ' 
x service providers 



t Assistance by faculty/staff/ x 

-}i students in monitoring of ; 

: special projects? development ofi 

: evaluation tools : 
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1. Administration and Monitoring 

a . St ate B and , A rea Agency _Actjv i t j cs 

The first and perhaps most complicated responsibility of State Units and 
Area Agencies on Aging f is to assure the proper and efficient administration 
of state and local activities reiated to the Older Americans Act. First f the 
State Unit must divide the state into Planning and Service Areas (PSAs). 
Within each PSA f the state also designates a public or private non-profit 
agency to serve as the Area Agency on Aging. 

Both State Units and Area Agencies have the responsibility of developing 
multi-year plans and annual updates which encompass programmatic and financial 
commitments that the agency will administer, coordinate, or supervise during 
the stated period. These plans must include an assessment of current needs of 
the population aged 60 and older and identify existing and potential resources 
to meet those needs. 

State Units are responsible for developing and using intrastate funding 
formulas for assuring that a minimum base of Tit le Ml funding will be 
dispensed to each Area Agency. 

Area Agencies on Aging enter into contracts for Title 111 services. The 
public and private sector resources administered by the Area Agencies are 
general ly awarded through the Request for Proposal (RFP) process. Area 
Agencies are also responsible for monitoring the contractual obligations and 
activities of all service providers funded by the Area Agency. 

b. Matching Resources of HBCU 

Students and faculty from HBCUs can apply their skills towards research, 
data collection, account ing f and writing projects to assist in various tasks. 
HBCU students and faculty have been instrumental in helping to develop state 
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and area plans, RFPs, methods of contract monitoring, internal auditing and 
and record keeping. HBCUs can also collaborate with State and Area Agencies 
on new research studies and demonstration projects. They can research funding 
sources and help secure that funding through proposal writing. 

Work may be done with HBCU faculty and staff to develop workshops, 
training sessions, and seminars for State Unit, Area Agency, and service 
provider staff in management skills, computer applications, software 
development, data collection procedures, accounting procedures, and prevalent 
cultural and racial barriers which exist in service delivery systems. HBCUs 
may also assist potential minority service providers writing proposals and 
teaching proposal development skills. 

c •.-_B.es t Practice Examples and Ideas 

(1) Invitation to HBCU staff and students to participate in proposal 
review and the monitoring of special projects as part of a 
research or practicum situation. (Los Angeles Area Agency) 

(2) Conduct state-wide needs assessments through the HBCU. 
(Lowcountry Area Agency, Yemassee, S.C.) 
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SERVICE SYSTEMS DEVELOPMENT 



State and Area Agency 
Act i vit ies 



HBCU as a Resource 



: Conducting 
x resources 



needs and 
assessments 



; Student/Faculty/Staff as 
^x consultants in developing and 



admin ister ing needs and 
resources assessment survey 



: Development of comprehensive, : 

t coordinated health and social : 

j service systems to include: 

i Access; Community-based; : 

: In-home; and Institutional i 

; services : 



; Coordination with service : 

; providers for internship : 

placement where neads are ? 

greatest; e.g. transportation : 

systems, day care facilities, t 

in-home services : 



: 
s 
: 



t Strengthening community : 

i involvement and awareness in : 

: needs of institutionalized tf- 

t elderly t 



x Raising public awareness through: 
: un ivers ity publ ic relat ions t 
-^t staff ; offer i ng use of : 

j f ac i 1 ! t i es for pub lie t 
meetings, and media equipment : 



: to enhance community exposure 
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2. Service Systems Development 

a. State and A rea Agency Activities 

State Units and Area Agencies on Aging support the development of 
comprehensive and coordinated systems of social and health-related services 
for older persons throughout the state, with a current emphasis on community 
based long term care systems. Service systems have evolved into the following 
four categories of service: 

o Access? Transportation? outreach, etc. 

o Community-based: Congregate meals; senior centers, etc. 
o In-Home: Home repair; home delivered meals; chore, etc. 
o Institutional: Discharge planning; nursing home care, tec. 

b. Matching Resources of HBCU 

Full consideration of the HBCU as a part of the aging services system 
means their inclusion on the network's state and area-wide mailing lists for 
information concerning public hearings; employment opportunities; procurement 
processes; conferences and regional meetings. 

Graduate and student intern placement would expand the resources in each 
service category, contingent upon agency needs and student interest. A range 
of possibilities include: Client intake at facilities with a high minority 
attendance; assistance with case reporting and client follow-up; placement at 
adult day care facilities, senior centers, and nutrition sites with high 
minority participation. 

State Units and Area Agencies can solicit student and faculty involvement 
when developing proposals addressing the expansion of services to complete the 
continuum of community care. They can also include the HBCU in the RFP and 
bidding process, if approached as collaborators rather them competitors for 
funds. 
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Meetings may be arranged with university officials to explore options for 
using classrooms, auditor iums f etc., for training sessions, advisory council 
meetings, and senior citizen activities. 

c. Best Practice Examples and Ideas 

The following four conferences and institutes are n Best Practice 11 ideas 
of joint efforts put forth by the network to exchange ideas, plan for future 
partnerships, and become an integrated part of the same system. 

(1) HBCU Faculty Development Institute; February 11-13, 1986, 
Atlanta. Sponsored by NAAAA and NASUA. 

(2) Livingstone College Annual Conference on Gerontology Training, 
jointly sponsored with Area Agencies on Aging in South Carolina. 

(3) "Building Bridges"* Sponsored by Atlanta University, Feb. 1986, 
for State Units on Aging, Region !V. 

(4) "Bridging the Gap"; Region V conference, December, 1985. 

(5) Designation of a State or Area Agency staff liaison to work with 
an HBCU representative to recruit, coordinate, plan, and develop 
collaborative activities in an effort to more effectively serve 
the state's minority elderly and more efficiently utilize the 
funds appropr iated for such act ivit ies. 

(Pee Dee Regional Area Agency on Aging, South Carolina) 

(6) Network coordination with Black churches that financially support 
the HBCUs and predominantly Black colleges within South Carolina. 
(Pee Dee Regional Area Agency on Aging, South Carolina) 

(7) Creation of a special scholarship fund, in conjunction with 
HBCUs, to assist or sponsor minority students 1 participation at 
major gerontological conferences. (Los Angeles Area Agency; 
Region Ml West Virginia Area Agency) 
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Figure 1 1 I 
SERVICES DEVELOPMENT 



State and Area Agency 
Activities 



i Support of direct service ; 
t development; program * 
i management s 



HBCU as a Resource 



; Faculty, staff as consultants : 
jt for program management; new : 
t services development i 



t Technical assistance to ; , University staff and facilities : 

t organizations and individuals ; i to provide expansion of existing; 

; in areas such as housing, U ^ services - e.g. mental health ; 

: nutrition, legal assistance, t* , screening of elderly by faculty ; 

: etc * 8 * of psychology or health depts; : 

" ~ — * Weather izat ion training by HBCU : 

; maintenance crew; University : 

; vans for senior transportation, : 



; Professional development and t 
: training seminars, workshops 4" 
t for staff, service providers 



: Faculty and students as consul- t 
- — tants for development of train- : 

t ing in minority and civil rights: 

; related issues. t 



Training for minority service 
"t providers about the network on 
; ag i ng , how to deve 1 op 
t competitive proposals, etc* 
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3« Services Development 

a. State and Area Agency Activities 

State Units on Aging determine statewide priorities and plan for service 
fund distribution based on the surveys and studies of the older population and 
on priorities established in the area plans. Area Agencies support direct 
service development through the allocation of Title III funds and in the 
provision of technical assistance and training. 

Services development include other responsibilities such as: Technical 
assistance to requesting organizations and individuals in areas such as 
housing, nutrition, etc.; monitoring and evaluation of Area Agencies (by the 
State Units) and service providers (by the Area Agencies) and; professional 
development and training for State and Area Agency staff and service 
providers. 

b. Matching Resources of HBCU 

Faculty and staff from various academic departments, including 
gerontology, urban planning, health, psychology, or sociology, may be 
available as professional consultants for program management and new services 
development. Find out, for example, if HBCU maintenance staff would be 
available to offer weather izat ion or home repair training to Area Agencies, 
service providers, or volunteers who are involved in home weather izat ion 
programs. 

Academic libraries may be an untapped resource for State and Area 
Agencies, and contractors, in the provision of reference materials, technical 
reports, scholarly research studies, and various sources of information 
relating to aging and minority issues and studies addressing minority program 
development and management. 
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The State Units, Area Agencies, or service provider agencies might explore 
the possibilities of "sharing 11 facilities, particularly between semesters or 
during the summers* Auditoriums, health centers, and athletic facilities, 
such as swimming pools and gymnasiums, could "double 11 for health screenings, 
meetings, and senior citizen activities* If the university operates a shuttle 
bus or van service, check the possibility of "piggybacking 11 senior citizen 
transportation services to student services* Discuss the poss ib i 1 it ies of 
having the campus host an Elderhostel program for two to four weeks during the 
summer. 

Student placement can cover a wide range of activities and programs, 
particularly in the service provider organ izat ions. Students who have an 
interest in direct service careers may arrange for an internship placement 
opportunity through the Area Agency or service provider agencies* A few of the 
diverse placement opportunities that might be available for the gerontology 
student includes 

(1) Outreach workers: Students identify hard to reach, isolated, or 
homebound older persons through publicizing community activities; 
telephone calls; friendly visits; visits to community senior 
centers, etc., to inquire about homebound friends or relatives of 
participants. 

(2) Senior centers and adult day care facilities: Developing 
recreational and group activities to promote the health and well 
being of older minority persons. 

(3) Home care placement: To assist in escort, home care, shopping 
tasks, home health services. 

(M Assisting health professionals: Development and dissemination of 
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informat ion regard ing nutr it ion and dietary requi rements. 
Nutrition education may utilize individual or group methods such 
as personal dietary counseling, group presentat ions* etc. 

(1) Sponsorship of "Stress Management 11 workshops by HBCUs, 
particularly those in urban areas, such as Howard University in 
Washington, D.C., as it relates to the Black elderly on both ends 
of the spectrum* mid-to-high level employees and the low-income 
or poverty level elderly. Suggested participants may include 
faculty from Departments of Psychology; Nutrition; Health and 
Exercise Physiology; and Medicine. (North West Ohio Area Agency) 

(2 ) Col laborat ion on services available regionally through the 
comb ined HBCU and ag ing networks ; d isseminat ion of such 
information to promote HBCUs as available resources to the 
network and to the community. (Region II, Michigan Area Agency) 

(3) Field placement in aging services for gerontology and nutrition 
students. (Atlanta Area Agency on Aging) 

(k) Area Agency staff serve as advisory board members, and to assist 
in recruitment of workshop participants for workshop in health 
care training in gerontology at HBCU. 
(Atlanta Area Agency on Aging) 
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ADVOCACY 



State and Area Agency 
Act i vi t ies 



HBCU as a Resource 



Operation of Ombudsman Program 



: Representation on behalf of 
t older persons before 
i legislative hearings 




: Participation of faculty, staff, : 
and students on adv i sory : 
councils and legislative hearings: 



: Ability to assist in review and: 
presentat ion of local and : 
; regional policy recommendations: 



: Assuring access for older 
: persons to care systems. 



t Assuring provision of legal 
* assistance to older persons ^ 




: Identification of older 
minority persons though 



minority professional 
associat ions 



Legal expertise of faculty,: 
}t staff, students for legal : 
: services provision : 
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4, Advocacy 

a* State and Area Agency Activities 
State Units and Area Agencies work both directly and indirectly to bring 
about policy and social changes on behalf of older persons. Major advocacy 
respons i b i 1 i t i es i nc 1 ude t 

(1) Operation of the ombudsman program to investigate and resolve 
complaints of older people residing in long-term care facilities. 

(2) Representation on behalf of older persons before state and local 
legislative hearings. 

(3) Information sharing in the aging network concerning policy 
issues. 

(k) Assuring access for older persons to comprehensive systems of 

•care in the community, 
(5) Assuring the provision of legal assistance to the elderly 
community* 
b. Matching Resources of HBCU 

Law Schools can be a major resource to State Units and Area Agencies. The 
legal expertise, of faculty, staff, and graduate students could prove to be 
invaluable in both the provision of legal assistance to the elderly, and in 
legislative advocacy on behalf of older persons. 

Request that HBCU students and staff participate in advisory councils, 
and before legislat ive hear ings. They can assist in the review and 
presentation of local or state-wide policy recommendations and may be able to 
provide a new perspective to recommendations. If the College or University 
has a Journalism or Radio 6 Television Department, explore the possibilities 
of using the media facilities to encourage community support or publicize 
programs, services, or public hearings, relating to older adults. 
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In addition to the assistance of the faculty and current student body, 
the alumni of HBCUs who are members of minority professional associations, 
such as physicians, attorneys, etc., may be able to provide increased access 
to the older minority community through their local conwunity involvement, 

c. Best Pract ice Examples and Ideas 

(1) Texas Southern University representative serves as a member of 
Silver Haired Legislature Steering Committee of Houston-Harris 
Area Agency, 

(2) Houston-Harris Area Agency has accepted student interns from 
Texas Southern University School of Public Affairs for seven 
years, 

(3) Texas Southern University School of Law is the Area Agency's 
Legal Assistance service provider. 




Figure V 



PLANNING AND COORDINATION 



State and Area Agency 

Activities HBCU as a Resource 



: Needs assessment of elderly jf 
i in the community 



: Linkage of planning agencies, 

: service providers, and other 

: resource organizations or 

: institutions in the community: 




: Data collection and computer? 

■Ji ana 1 ys i s , deve 1 opment of : 

: assessment instruments, : 

: process, etc. : 



Presentation and review of needs : 
assessment findings by staff : 
: and students : 



-)t Job fa i rs and recr u i tment 
: programs as a network resource 



: Libraries and academic t 

} departments which maintain : 

materials on the minority x 

: elderly : 



j Coordination of community- : 
i based long-term care services t^- 



t Research to assist in the 

: development of community-based 

-^t long-term care services to 

: minority elderly 
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5* Planning and Coordination 

a. State and Area Agency Act jvjtles 

Planning and coordination is primarily an Area Agency activity that 
involves the assessment of needs and potential resources in a community and 
the development of strategies to facilitate and improve existing service 
systems in meeting identified needs. The planning process includes the 
development of the multi-year area plan. The Area Agency and its Advisory 
Council determine, within the parameters of the Older Americans Act, and in 
response to identified needs, which services are to be funded. 

The coordination efforts of the Area Agency is a critical function which 
involves the linkage of local planners, service providers, elected officials 
and community leaders, in order to eliminate duplication or gaps in services. 
Area Agency -planners are consistently involved In the development of new 
strategies to facilitate and improve existing service systems with a current 
emphasis on case management as a tool in the coordination of community based 
long term care services designed to retain individuals in their homes. 

b. Matching Resour ces of HBCU 

Similar to the concept of service systems development, planning and 
coordination focuses on the full and efficient utilization of available 
resources in the community in order to meet the needs of the older population. 
Students or faulty, can assist in data collection and analysis of existing 
needs and services. Students and faculty can also col laborate on program 
evaluations and recommendat ions to increase minority participation in programs 
and services. 

State and Area Agencies should find out if local HBCUs hold Job Fairs and 
student recruitment campaigns. If they get Evolved with the planning 
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process, they can use the opportunity to create interest and awareness about 
opportunities for placement and employment in the network on aging. Workshop 
and seminar opportunities about issues in aging can be co-sponsored by the 
HBCU and the State or Area Agency. The State and Area Agency staff can make 
presentations to college and university classes about the network on aging in 
general, and/or specifically relating to targeting programs and services to 
the elderly minority community. 

c. Best Practice Examples an d Ideas 

(1) Coordination with HBCUs nationally for sponsorship on workshops 
relating to Black and Hispanic elderly. Topics should include: 
Stress, cultural barriers to service provision, current data, new 
findings, etc. 

(2) Utilize Area Agency Information and Referral files on 
private-sector aging services as a resource for information on 
job opportunities for internship programs. 

(Los Angeles City Area Agency) 

(3) State and Area Agencies to assist HBCUs in gerontology course and 
curriculum development. 

(4) Special contract with HBCU professor to conduct research 
project for Area Agency. (Atlanta Area Agency on Aging) 

(5) Area Agency and HBCU coordinate planning of workshop for church 
leaders in the community to encourage church involvement with the 
network on aging. (Atlanta Area Agency on Aging) 
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C ♦ St udcn t I nter n P 1 acgnent 

The suggestions put forth in the preceding section have highlighted 
situations where State and Area Agencies c^n facilitate linkages with HBCUs to 
make the most effective match for both* Placement of interns or graduates is 
recommended as a major resource for the network on aging, at the same time 
providing gerontology students with crucial on-the-job experience* Since 
student placement may be considered one of the most frequent and one of the 
most beneficial forms of collaboration between the two networks, we would like 
to address that particular issue in greater detail. 

Placement of a college or university student requires conmitment from the 
agency as well as from the student. A structured work environment, a thorough 
orientation, and direct supervision is required, especially in the beginning 
stages of the placement. Although there might be many projects or departments 
that are short staffed, the students should be assigned a work load and 
responsibilities that are well defined, product oriented, and within their 
capabilities. Depending on the size of the agency staff, budgetary factors (if 
a paid internship is involved), and the. type of projects involved, the agency 
director should make the decisions as to the number of students to be 
recruited, the number of hours to be allotted, and the projects to be 
assigned. The director should then make responsible supervisory staff aware of 
the special attent ion wh ich the intern will need, particularly during the 
orientation period. 

In addition to the generic work of the agency, minority students can be 
particularly valuable in addressing some of the barriers affecting service 
delivery to the minority elderly. Some of these barriers include: 
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o Language and cultural differences 
o Program or staff insens it iv ity to minorities 
o Ineffective or inadequate outreach to minorities 
o Insufficient minority staff 
Agencies in the network on aging that havs an interest in placing a 
student intern or graduate are encouraged to submit job and/or internship 
announcements for publication in the NAAAA newsletter. Network News * In 
addition to position announcements, the Network News will carry articles about 
HBCU internship programs at those agencies providing NAAAA with the 
pert inent informat ion. 
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The following table describes the benefits of student placement to the 
agency, the older population, and to the student. 

Benefits of Stude nt Placement * 

To the Agency 
o Allows for increased staff at minimal cost* 

« 

o Provides bi 1 ingual/bicultural personnel. 

o Acquaints and sensitizes other staff to minority 
cultures* 

o Stimulates the analysis of programs by introducing new 
outlooks. 

o Introduces new workers to the aging network, creating 
the potential for increasing the number of minority 
professionals in the field. 

To the Elderly 

o Increases accessibility of services for minority elderly 
by allowing them to interact with people who speak their 
language and understand their culture. 

o Stimulates the older person by allowing them to interact 
with young people in an intergenerat ional situation. 

To the Student 

o Introduces student to programs and services for the 
elderly in the public and private sector. 

o Provides them with invaluable practical work experience 
and the opportunity to acquire marketable skills. 

o Sensitizes student to needs and concerns of the elderly. 

o Provides college credit -r;d, in some cases, a stipend. 



Sourcet Enhancing Services to Minority Elderly. New York City 
Department for the Aging,' October, T9'85". 
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Ill* Conclusion 



Historically Black Colleges and Universities are an Important resource for 
the network on aging. They should be a component of the coordinated and 
comprehensive service system that is made up of a multitude of organizations, 
institutions, and individuals working towards the enhancement of life for 
older persons. 

HBCUs hold a unique place in our society and our educational system. They 
award over forty percent (k0%) of all degrees earned by Black students. HBCUs 
have a long history of community involvement in the provision of services, 
either directly or indirectly. Their involvement in the aging network can 
potentially span a wide range of fields, with resources that can vary from 
continuing education to research, consulting, and advisory council 
part icipat ion. 

Because of the unique relationship that the HBCU holds with the minority 
community, they are in a position to enhance the network's ability to reach 
the underserved older minority population. Minority professionals entering the 
field of aging will have the opportunity and the challenge to impact the 
planning and provision of services and the policy direction of future state 
and local legislation. 

State and Area Agencies and service provider organizations can benefit a 
great deal from the untapped resources and skills of the HBCU network. State 
Units on Aging and Area Agencies on Aging can be catalysts in forging new 
relationships with HBCUs and expanding the scope of existing ones. The 
leadership and the collaborative efforts put forth by State Units and Area 
Agencies can encourage creative ideas and foster the development of new 



ventures designed to increase the participation of older minority adults in 
Title 111 programs and services. 

A number of State Units on Aging have made a conscious effort to initiate 
joint activities. These plans are summarized in a document entitled "State 
Action Plans for Building Bridges" which is available from the Administration 
on Aging. The document is a compilation of the proceedings of the AoA Region 
IV Conference "Building Bridges Between the HBCUs and State Units on Aging" 
held in Atlanta in December, 1986. 

The most important step that a State Unit or Area Agency Director can take 
is to initiate a dialog with the HBCU in their area. State, or region. 
Developing a strong coalition can occur only after an understanding is reached 
about one another's roles, responsibilities, and needs. From that point, one 
can begin to find ways to share information as well as resources, beginning 
with some of the suggestions given in this document. 
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LIST OF HISTORICALLY BLACK COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 



ALABAMA 



Ossie Heat h-C rump 

Di rector f Social Work Program 

Alabama ASM University 

Normal, AL 35762 

(2 r jy) 859-7222 

Or. Leon Howard 
President 

Alabama State University 
P.O. Box 271 
Montgomery, AL 36195 
(205) 293-A100 

Dr. Yvonne Kennedy 
President 

S.D. Bishop State Jr. College 
Mobile, AL 36195 
(205) 690-6412 

Dr. Jul ius Jenkins 
President 
Concordia Col lege 
180A Green Street 
Selma, AL 367OI 
(205) 872-3055 

Dr. Jesse Lewis 
Pres ident 
Concordia Col lege 
1804 Green Street 
Selma, AL 36701 
(205) 872-3055 

Dr. James E. Cook, President 
Lomax-Hannon College 
South Conecuh Street 
Greenville, AL 36037 
(205) 382-6605 

Dr. W. Clyde Wi 1 1 iams 

Pres ident 

Mi les Col lege 

P.O. Box 3800 

Birmingham, AL 35208 

(205) 923-2771 



Dr. Calvin B, Rock 
President 
Oakwood Col lege 
Huntsville, AL 35208 
(205) 837-1630 

Dr. Wi lson Fal 1 in 
Pres Ident 
Selma University 
1501 Lapsley Street 
Selma, AL 36701 
(205) 872-2533 

Dr. Cordel 1 Wynn 
Pres ident 
St i 1 Iman Col lege 
P.O. Box U30 
Tuscaloosa, AL 35^03 
(205) 3*9-4240 

Dr. Paul B. Mohr 

President 

Tal ladega Col lege 

627 W. Battle Street 

(205) 363-2752 

Dr. Benjamin Payton 
Pres ident 

Tuskegee Inst itute 
Tuskegee, AL 35160 
(205) 727-8011 

ARKANSAS 



Dr. R. C. Davis 
Pres ident 

Arkansas Baptist College 
1600 Bishop Street 
Little Rock, AR 72202 
(501) 372-6883 

Dr. Hago W. Carter, Jr. 
President 

Philander Smith College 
812 W. 13th Street 
Little Rock, AR 72203 
(501 ) 375-2217 
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Dr. John A. Phi 1 1 ips 
Pres ident 
Shorter Col lege 
604 Locust Street 
Little Rock, AR 721 14 
(501) 374-6305 

Gwendolyn W. Star land 

Assistant Professor of Gerontology 

University of Arkansas, 

North Ceder Street 

Pine Bluff, AR 71601 

(501 ) 541-6500 

DELAWARE 

Dr. Luna I . Mi shoe 
Pres ident 

Delaware State College 
Dover, Delaware 19901 
(302) 736-4901 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Dr. James Cheek 
Pres ident 
Howard University 
2400 6th Street N.W. 
Washington, DC 20001 
(202) 636-6100 

Dr> Clavin Fields 
Director, Inst, of Geron. 
University of the District of 

Columbia 
4200 Connecticut Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20009 
(202) 727-2778 

FLORIDA 

Dr. Oswald Bronson 
Pres ident 

Bethune-Cookman College 
640 Second Avenue 
Daytona Beach, FL 32014 
(901) 255-1401 



Dr. Ceci 1 Cone 
Pres ident 

Edward Waters College 
1658 Kings Road 
Jacksonville, FL 32209 
(904) 355-3030 

Dr. Walter L. Smith 
President 

Florida ASM University 
Tallahassee South Blvd. 
Tallahassee, FL 32307 
(904) 599-3225 

Dr. Willie C. Robinson 
Pres ident 

Florida MemoraM College 
15800 NW 42nd Avenue 
Miami, FL 33054 
(305) 625-4141 

GEORGIA 

Dr. Bi 1 1y C. Black 
Pres ident 

Albany State Col lege 
504 Col lege Dr ive 
Albany, GA 3U05 
(912) 439-5095 

Dr. Wi lbur Watson 
Director, Center on Aging 
Atlanta University 
223 Chestnut Street SW 
Atlanta, GA 30314 
(404) 681-0251 

Dr. Robert F ishman 

Gerontology Career Preparation 

Clark Col lege 

240 Chestnut Street, SW 

Atlanta, GA 30314 

(404) 671-3080 

Dr. Luther Burse 
Pres ident 

Fort Valley State College 
805 State College Drive 
Fort Valley, GA 31030 
(912) 825-6315 
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Dr. James H. Costers 
President 

tnterdenominat ional 

Theological Center 
671 Beckwith Street SW 
Atlanta, GA 30314 

(404) 522-1772 

Dr. Hugh M. Gloster 
Pres ident 
Morehouse Col lege 
803 Westview Drive, SW 
Atlanta, GA 30314 
(404) 681-2800 

Dr. Louis W. Sul 1 ivan 
Pres ident 

Morehouse School of Medicine 
830 Westview Drive, SW 
Atlanta, GA 30314 
(404) 752-^000 

Dr. Robert Threatt 
Pres ident 

Morris Brown College 

643 Martin Luther King Dr., NW 

Atlanta, GA 30314 

(404) 525-7831 

Dr. William H. Harris 
Pres ident 
Paine Col lege 
1235 15th Street 
Augusta, GA 30901 
(404) 722-4471 

Ms. Ella Hammond Sims 
Gerontology Program 
Savannah State College 
State College Branch 
Savannah, GA 31404 
(912) 356-2240 

Dr. Paul ine Drake 
Assoc. Dean of Cont. Ed. 
Spelman Col lege 
3500 Spelman Lane 
Atlanta, GA 30314 
(404) 681-3643 

KENTUCKY 

Phi 1 ip Booker 

Director, Gerontology Prgram 
Kentucky State University 
East Main Street 
Frankfort, KY 40601 
(502) 564-2550 



LOUISIANA 

Dr. Samuel DuBois Cook 
President 

Di 1 lard University 
2601 Gentilly Blvd. 
New Orleans, LA 70122 
(504) 283-8822 

Dr. Jesse N. Stone 
President 

Southern University System 
Baton Rouge, LA 70813 
(504) 771-4680 

Dr. Pi 1 Jay Cho 
School of Social Work 
Grambling State University 
P.O. Box Drawer 607 
Grambling, LA 71245 
(318) 247-69*1 

Dr. James Prestage 
Chancel lor 

Southern University ASM 

College, Main Office 
Baton Rouge, LA 7O813 
(504) 771-5020 

Dr. Emmett W. Bashful 
Chancel lor 

Southern University in New Or lean 

6400 Press Drive 

New Orleans, LA 70126 

(504) 282-4401 

Dr. Leonard C. Barnes 
Chancel lor 
Southern University 
Martin Luther King Drive 
Jhreveport, LA 71107 
(318) 67^-3300 

Dr. Norman C. Francis 

President 

Xavier University 

7325 Palmetto Street 

New Orleans, LA 70125 

(504) 486-7^11 
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MARYLAND 



Or. James E. Lyons f Jr. 
President 

Bowie State Col lege 
Bowie f MD 20715 
(301) 464-3000 

Dr. Calvin W. Burnett 
Pres ident 

Coppin State College 
2500 W. North Avenue 
Baltimore, MD 21216 
(301 ) 383-5910 

Dr. Wi 1 lamae Ki Ikenny 
Director, Gerontology 
Morgan State University 
Cold Spring Land & Hi lien Rd« 
Baltimore, MD 21239 
(301 ) 444-3200 

Dr. Wi 11 iam P. Hytche 
Chancel lor 

University of Maryland 
(Eastern Shore) 
Princess Anne, MD 21853 
(301) 651-2200 

MISSISSIPPI 



Dr. Walter Washington 
Pres ident 

Alcorn State University 
Lorman, MS 39096 
(601) 877-6100 

Dr. McKinley C. Martin 
Pres ident 

Coahoma Junior College 
Rte,. 1 Box 616 
Clarksdale, MS 38614 
(601) 627-2571 



Dr. John A. Peoples, Jr. 
President 

Jackson State University 
1400 Lynch Street 
Jackson, MS 39217 
(601) 968-2121 

Dr. Joseph A, Gore, Jr. 
Pres ident 

Mary Holmes Col lege 
P.O. Box 336 
West Point, MS 39773 
(601) 494-6820 

Dr. James Green 
Pres ident 

Mississippi Industrial College 
Holly Springs, MS 39773 
(601) 252-1750 

Ms. Carrie Outlaw 

Coordinator, Gerontology Component 
Mississippi Valley Sate University 
Highway 82 West 
Itta Bena, MS 389^1 
(601) 254-90^1 

Dr. Wi 1 1 iam Boykin 
Pres ident 

Natchez Junior College 
1010 Extension North Union 
Natchez, MS 39120 
(601) 445-9702 

Dr. Sidney J. James 
Pres ident 

Prentiss Normal and Industrial 

Institute 
Prentiss, MS 39474 
(601) 792-5175 

Dr. William A. McMillian 

President 

Rust Col lege 

Holly Springs, MS 38635 
(601) 252-4661 
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Walter Davis, Ph.D 

Director, Gerontology Program 

Tougaloo Col lege 

Tougaloo, MS 391 7^* 

(601) 956- W 
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Or. J. Louis Stokes 
Pres ident 

Utica Junior College 
Utica, MS 39175 

• (601 ) 885-6062 

MISSOURI 

Dr. Thomas Miller Jenkins 
Pres ident 

Lincoln University 
830 Chestnut Street 
Jefferson City f Missouri 

65101 
(314) 751-2325 

Or. Mabel P. McLean 
Pres ident 

Barber-Scotia College 
Cabarrus Avenue 
Concord f NC 28025 
(704) 786-5171 

Dr. Isaac H. Mil ler, Jr. 
Pres ident 
Bennett Col lege 
Washington Street 
Grennsboro f NC 27402 
(919) 273-4431 

Dr. Jimmy Jenkins 
Chancellor 

Elizabeth City State University 
El izabeth City, NC 27909 
(919) 335-0551 

Dr. Charles A Lyons, Jr. 
Chancel lor 

Fayettesvi 1 le State University 
Fayettesville, NC 28301 
Murchison Road 

• (919) 486-1141 

Dr. Robert Albright 
' President 

Johnson C. Smith University 
100-153 Bettiesford Road 
Charlotte, NC 28216 
(704) 378-1000 



Dr. Wi 1 1 iam Green 
President 

Livingstone College 
701 W. Monroe Street 
Salisbury, NC 28144 
(704) 633-7960 

Dr. Edward Fort 
Chancel lor 

North Carolina AST State University 
Greensboro, NC 27411 
(919) 379-7500 

Dr. Clarence 8rown 

North Carolina Central University 

2920 Chapel Hill Road. No. 103-A 

Durham, NC 27707 

(919) 683-6183 

Dr. Stanley H. Smith 

President 

Shaw Univers ity 

118 E. South Street 

Raeigh, NC 27611 

(919) 755-4920 

Dr. Preze 11 R. Robinson 
Pres ident 

St. Augustine's College 
1315 Oakwood Avenue 
Raleigh, NC 27611 
(919) 828-4451 

Dr. K. Douglas Covington 
Chancel lor 

Winston-Salem State University 
Winston-Salem, NC 27102 
(919) 761-2011 

OHIO 



Dr. Lionel H. Newsom 
Pres ident 

Central State University 
Wi Iberforce, OH 45384 
(513) 376-6332 

Dr. Yvonne Walker Tayler 
Acting President 
Wi Iberforce University 
Wi Iberforce, OH 45384 
(513) 376-2911 
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OKLAHOMA 



Dr. Earnest I. Holloway 
President 

Langston University 
Langston f OK 73050 
(405) 466-2231 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Dr. C. T. Enus Wright 
Pres ident 

Cheyney Univer. of Penn. 
Cheyney f PA 19319 
(215) 399-2000 

Dr. Herman R. Branson 
Pres ident 

Lincoln University 
Lincoln, PA 19352 
(215) 399-8300 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Dr. Sylvia Swinton, Interim 

Pres ident 

Al len Un ivers i ty 

1530 Harden Street 

Columbia, SC 29204 

(803) 254-4165 

Dr. Henry Ponder 

Pres ident 

Benedict Col lege 

Harden S Bland ing Streets 

Columbia, SC 29204 

(803) 256-4220 

Dr. H. V. Manning 
Pres ident 
Claf 1 in Col lege 
College Avenue, NE 
Orangeburg, SC 29115 
(803) 534-2710 

Dr. Sal 1 ie V. Moreland 
Pres ident 

Clinton Junior College 
P.O. Box 881 
Rock Hill, SC 29732 
(803) 327-7402 



Dr. Luns C. Richardson 
President 
Morris Col lege 
North Main Street 
Sumter, SC 29150 
(803) 775-9371 

Dr. M. Maceo Nance, Jr. 
Pres ident 

South Carolina State College 
P.O. Box 1885 
Orangeburg, SC 29117 
(803) 536-7013 

Dr. John Potts 
Pres ident 
Voorhess Col lege 
Denmark, SC 29042 
(803) 793-3351 

TENNESSEE 

Dr. Robert Satcher 
Pres ident 
F isk Univers ity 
17th Avenue North 
Nashville, TN 37203 
(615) 329-8500 

Dr. CI inton Marsh 

Pres ident 

Knoxvi lie Col lege 

901 College Street, NW 

Knoxvi lie, TN 37921 

(615) 524-6514 

Dr. Herman Stone, Jr. 
Pres ident 
Lane Col lege 
545 Lane Avenue 
Jackson, TN 383OI 
(901 ) 424-4600 

Dr. Walter L. Walker 
Pres ident 

LeMoyne-Owen College 
807 Walker Avenue 
Memphis, TN 38126 
(901) 774-9090 
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Dr. David Satcher 
Pres ident 

Meharry Medical College 
1005 18th Avenue N. 
Nashville, TN 37208 
(615) 327-6111 

Dr. Charles Wade 
Pres ident 

Morristown College 
417 N. James Street 
Morristown, TN 37814 
(615) 586-5262 

Mr. Roderic N. Burton 
Director, Gerontology Prog. 
Tennessee State University 
3500 Centennial Blvd. 
Nashvil le, TN 37203 
(615) 320-3432 

TEXAS 

Dr. Wright L. Lassiter 

Pres ident 

B ishop Col lege 

3837 Simpson-Stuart Road 

Dal las, TX 75241 

(214) 372-8000 

Dr. John King 
Pres ident 

Huston-Ti I lotson College 
1820 E 8th Street 
Austin, TX 78702 
(512) 4/6-7421 

Dr. Charles A. Berry 
Pres ident 

Jarvis Christian College 
U.S. Highway 80 
Hawkins, TX 75765 
(214) 769-217** 

Dr. Norman W. Handy 
Pres ident 

Paul Quinn Col lege 
1020 Elm Street 
Waco, TX 76704 
(817) 753-6415 



Dr. Percy A. Pierre 
Pres ident 

Prairie View ASM University 
Prairie View, TX 77445 
(713) 857-3311 

Dr. Jack Evans 
Pres ident 

Southwestern Christian College 
P.O. Box 10 
Terrell, TX 75160 
(214) 563-33^1 

Dr. Jimmy E. Clark 
Pres ident 
Texas Col lege 
2404 N. Grand Avenue 
Tyler, TX 75702 
(214) 593-8311 

Dr. Leonard Spearman 
Pres ident 

Texas Southern University 
3100 Cleburn 
Houston, TX 77004 
(713) 527-7036 

Dr. Robert Hayes, Sr. 

Pres ident 

VM ley Col lege 

711 Rosborough Springs Rd. 

Marshal 1, TX 7567O 

(214) 938-8341 

VIRGINIA 

Ms. Margaret Barnes 

Director, Geront. Info. & Trng. Center 
Hampton Inst itute 
East Queen Street 
Hampton, VA 23668 
(804) 727-5231 

Dr. Peter Chang 

Director, Inst, of Gerontology 
Norfolk State University 
2401 Corprew Avenue 
Norfolk, VA 23504 
(804) 623-8670 
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Or. S. Dal las S immons 
President 

St. Paul 1 s Col lege 
P.O. Box 787 

Lawrenceville, VA 23868 
(804) 848-31 11 

Dr. Wi Ibert Greenfield 
President 

Virginia State University 
P.O. Box 1 

Petersburg, VA 238O3 
(804) 520-6581 

Dr. Iris King 
Virginia Union University 
1500 N. Lombardy Street 
Richmond, VA 23220 
(804) 257-5600 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

Dr. Arthur A. Richards 
President 

College of the Virgin Islands 
St. Thomas, U.S. V.I. 00801 
(809) 77^9200 



